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UNO PROF TAKES "ON 
NEW YORK CITY POLICE 


UNO Criminal Justice professor 
Sam Walker has been invited to debate 
New York City Police Commissioner 
Lee Brown on the subject of Commu- 


nity Policing. The debate will take place. 


September 25 at John Jay College in 
New York City. 


EMPLOYEE OF THE MONTH 


Barbara Berenson, astaff secretary 
in the history department, has been 
named UNO’s Employee of the Month 
for August. Berenson was chosen to 
receive the honor on the basis of several 
nominations submitted by her co- 
workers, all of whom praised her hard 
work and cheerful attitude. 

One nominator wrote, “Barbara is 
the unflappable ‘glue’ which keeps the 
day-to-day operation of the deperinient 
together, 

-“Shemanages somehow to ganawich 


» | her clerical and: secretarial work. be-". 


tween the constant interruptions of the 
telephone and walk-in students seek- 
ing various faculty within the office 
complex.” 

Another nominator added, “Serving 
13 -full-time, and as many as seven 
part-time faculty members in a given 
semester is extremely difficult, but 
Barbara has always risen to the occa- 
sion. Even on the most difficult of days 
she maintains a pleasant demeaner 
toward students, staff and faculty.” 

Berenson will receive an Employee 
of the Month pin and gift certificate. 
She also will be honored by the N.U. 
Board of Regents. 


MEDICAL CENTER OPENS 
AND CLOSES DOORS 


University of Nebraska Medical . 


Center's construction plans for the 
University Health Care Project, 
scheduled to have begun Aug 1, include 
a 266,500 square-foot outpatient clinic 
addition, six operating rooms, acentral 
sterile supply facility, a loading dock/ 
warehouse area and the renovation of 
existing clinical space forclinical faculty 
offices. 

According to the University of Ne- 
braska Medical Center’s “Construction 
Update” for July, the continued shift 
from inpatient to outpatient care is one 
of the factors which prompted the need 
for more space. Adequate facilities are 
needed for the education of students in 
the outpatient setting and also for their 
retention and recruitment. 

Patients and visitora may use the 
new parking garage on Emile Street 
between 44th and 45th, take the el-. 
evator to level B and catch the UNMC 
Courtesy Shuttle which arrives every 
few minutes to transport passengers to 
the north entrance. 

Arriving motorists with physical 
handicaps may drive to the north en- 
trance where an attendant will park 
their cars and bring them back when 
needed. The shuttle and valet services 
are free. 
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‘|. By Patrick RUNGE . 

Imagine awarmsummer afternoon with 
excited children playing softball ona grassy 
field — a classic summer image. 

Now imagine some of the children in 
wheelchairs, or using leg braces, or with 
other handicaps — not quite as common a 
scene. 

But due to the Challengers Little 
League, itis one which some children with 
disabilities in Omaha now have the op- 
portunity to participate in. 

“The Challengers Little League is an 
opportunity for these kids to do something 
they otherwise never would have had a 
chance to do,” said Colleen Peterson, co- 
president of the Omaha league. 

Shesaid the children’s disabilities range 
from severe retardation to “shadow dis- 
abilities,” such as emotional or learning 
problems. 

Each player on the field has a “buddy”, 


oe 
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Coach Terry Gloe and ‘buddy’ Cindy Farrell encourage player Ben Wertz during a Little League game. 


a non-handicapped friend who helps the 
child during the game. 

“The buddies are there to help in what- 
ever capacity is needed,” Peterson said. 
“Everything from pushing a wheelchair to 
helping the player with the rules of the 
game.” 

The final game of the season was played 
Sunday at Grover Little League Park. Al- 
though the season ended, the participants 
said they enjoyed the experience 

“My favorite part is hitting the ball and 
running around the bases,” said 9-year-old 
Tim Brown. 

“J like playing shortstop and third base 
the best,” said 6-year-old Matthew Lynn. 
“You get to run to the base.” 

Larry Lynn, Matthew's father, said the 
majority of the children enjoy the games. 

“Most of these kids would never be able 
to play in other leagues,” Lynn said. “This 
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is a chance for some of them to do some- 
thing they have always wanted to do.” 

According to Peterson, the Challengers’ 
primary focus is for the children to enjoy 
themselves. 

“There is no pressure from rules and 
standings because we don’t keep stand- 
ings,” she said. “We want everyone on an 
even keel.” 

Peterson said the league started na- 
tionally five years ago. This year the league 
expanded to 276 cities. 

“This is the first year for Omaha,” 
Peterson said. “We have a total of 140 
players and 110 buddies.” 

The parents also contribute to the 
league by volunteering their time as 
coaches, team moms, concessions workers 
and other tasks, Peterson said. 

“You couldn't ask for a nicer bunch of 
parent volunteers,” she said. 0 


‘We "Te not divesting’ 


Foundation’s South Africainvestments questioned 


By Euzasety Ommachen 

The University of Nebraska Foundation 
is concerned about being “painted into a 
corner” regarding its refusal to withdraw 
its investments from South Africa, Founda- 
tion President Terry Fairfield said. 

A resolution, presented by University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln Academic Senate Presi- 
dent James McShane to the NU Board of 
Regents July 21, proposed that the founda- 
tion divest from South Africa... 

“Both the Academic Senate and the stu- 


dent: government at UNL have passed. 


resolutions to encourage us to divest,” 
Fairfield said. “Our investment, finance 
and executive committees looked at the 
issue, and we're not divesting.” 

However, he said, the foundation would 
honor any request by a donor to not invest 
money in South Africa. 

“We're really trying to provide for our 
donors and any specific feelings they might 
have,” Fairfield said. 

The NU Foundation is a private, non- 
profit organization which solicits and ad- 
ministers funds for the benefit of the uni- 
versity. Nebraska law requires all state 
agencies, including the University of Ne- 
braska, to divest from South Africa. The 
NU Foundation is not a state agency. 

Fairfield said the foundation’s long- 
standing policy does not allow political and 
social issues to factor into investment de- 
cisions. 


He said the foundation does not attempt 
to influence political or social issues from 
the environment to disarmament. 

“There are many forums to do that,” he 
said. “Financial investments are not the 
way.” 

McShane said the UNL Academic Sen- 
ate, UNO’s Faculty Senate equivalent, was 
motivated to present the resolution “out of 
hatred for apartheid.” 

“They were reasonably convinced that 
investments in South Africa support apart- 
heid,” he said. “They were embarrassed 
‘about being dependent on apartheid.” 

Although the foundation already has 
decided not to divest, McShane said he 
hopes that decision is not set in stone. 

_ “If the foundation is to change its posi- 
tion, its going to take consideration, not 
confrontation.” 

He said although the regents have no 
jurisdiction over the foundation, he did not 
know how they would react. 

“We took no action on it,” Regent Chair- 
man Don Blank said. “The foundation is a 
separate entity, and they are not under our 
control, nor should they be.” 

Blank said unless the Academic Senate’s 
resolution is placed on the regents Septem- 
ber timetable, they will not investigate the 
issue. ; 

“I don’t know anyone that’s planning to 
put that on the agenda,” he said. 

McShane said neither the motivation 


nor the timing of the resolution was dic- 
tated by Nelson Mandela’s recent United 
States tour. 

“Mr. Mandela is ‘a complicated figure,” 
McShane said, quoting an Omaha World- 
Herald editorial. “He was notin our minds 
or in the text when that resolution was 
proposed (to the Academic Senate) in early 
April. That it would come to the regents 
after Mandela came to the States is in one 
sense an accident.” 

However, Fairfield said the timeliness of 
Mandela’s visit was significant. 

“His release, first and foremost, is a 
tremendous encouragement for the ad- 
vancement of South Africa,” Fairfield said. 
“His world tour effectively brought his 
message to the world.” 

But Fairfield said the proposed divest- 
ment of the foundation is a separate issue, 
and it would not be “financially beneficial” 
to the foundation. 

“We would have lost $1.6 million (within 
the past eight years) if we had invested in 
South Africa-free equities,” he said. 

Although Fairfield would not reveal how 
much money the foundation hasinvestedin 
South Africa, he said, “It’s a very small 
amount.” 

“Divestment has had a negative impact 
— 104 American corporations pulled out of 
South Africa completely,” he said. “It has 
had a negative economic impact, but a posi- 


_ tive effect in bringing forward issues of 


equality in South Africa. ; 
“It has been a painfulissue, but sanctions 
did help (speed up) the willingness of the 


-South African government. But they have 


done this at an economic cost.” 
Although Fairfield said he agreed with 
the 1986 United States sanctions on South 


Africa, he said this is not, nor should be, the 


role of the NU Foundation. 

“[ think foreign policy ought to be decided 
in our government, and not within indi- 
vidual institutions,” he said. “The topic of 
the day is apartheid, South Africa and the 
(potential) difficulties of South Africa in a 
post-apartheid state. 

“There’s no question we're in a global 
interdependence today,” he continued. “The 
foundation can help the university become 
more involved and create more awareness. 
And we're hoping to do that.” 

Fairfield and Blank agreed they would 
encourage students, faculty and staff of the 
NU system to route their concerns forissues 
like apartheid through educational, rather 
than financial, avenues. _ 

Fairfield said the foundation was inter- 
ested in receiving requests from the faculty 
and students to educationally help increase 
the issues of South Africa via speakers. 

“There are a lot of ways (to express politi- 
cal views). Idon’t believeinvestments are an — 
appropriate way,” Fairfield said. “We en- 
courage them to come to us. In an educa- 
tional sense, we can make a difference.” QO 


Commuter campuses 
buck national trend of 


falling enrollment 
By Kent WALTON 


With college enrollment plummeting at major universi- 
ties across the country, some commuter campuses like 
UNO may be the exceptions to the trend. 

In May the Virginia-based National Association of 
College Admission Counselors surveyed 800 colleges. Of 
the 800 surveyed, 670 still had openings for first-year 
students. This represented a 13 percentincrease compared 
to 1989 figures. ; 

However, according to UNO Registrar Lew Conner, 
stricter occupational requirements might be the reason 
why UNO has not been affected by the decrease in en- 
rollment. 

A need for increased education in the workplace is 
causing more people to return to college, Conner said. 

And a metropolitan commuter campus like UNO, he 
added, is just the place to further their educations. 

“The trend for adult education is picking up more and 
more,” Conner said. “The value of higher education is 
increasing for employers and a lot of people are going back 
to school.” 

This push for increased education by employers may 
cause UNO to see an increase in the number of non- 
traditional students at enrollment time. 

But this is not just a local trend. 

According to Jay Stormer, the special assistant to the 

_ associate provost at Ohio's Cleveland State University, the 
number of non-traditiona] students also has increased at 
Cleveland State. 

“The best explanation for theincrease that [haveis that 
the institution is finally getting the message out to the 
working folks,” Stormer said. 

That extra push to enroll non-traditional students has 
helped Cleveland State to raise its total enrollment rate 6 
percent in the fall of 1989. 

Stormer said he predicts this year’s fall enrollment to 
jump another 4 percent. 

Since Cleveland State offers only 700 residence-hall 
rooms, Stormer said, almost 99 percent of its students 
commute to class. 

If UNO’s enrollment continues to grow as it has in the 
last two years, figures will continue to reach all-time highs. 
The fall of 1989 brought a record number of students to 
UNO, 16,475, and the next semester also set an all-time 
spring semester high of 14,944 students. 

Although he said he could not predict an increase in 
UNO ’s enrollment this fall, Conner said about 9,100 stu- 
dents have preregistered. 

Both Stormer and Conner agreed that higher tuition 
rates and decreased federal funding for student loans may 
be causing some traditional students to live at home while 


attending college. 
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Conner said improvements at UNO in the last decade 
also have caused many students to choose UNO. 

“J think this campus has really turned itselfaround,” he 
said. “I think students are stepping on to our campus and 
looking around and saying, “Hey, this might be like going 
to Lincoln.” 

In order to keep growing, Stormer said, commuter 
campuses need tochange their needs tofit the community's. 

“There isn’t any reason why this shouldn't happen to a 
commuter campus,” he said. “If we do the job right, it will 
get to the point where we will have toincrease our advanced 
degrees. 

“In an urban working environment, that’s what people 
need: advancing careers and advancing degrees.” 

Although not acommuter campus, Minnesota's Mankato 
State University often is compared to UNO because of its 
similarity in size and curriculum. 

Mankato’s enrollment has been increasing for the last 
15 years, according to Mankato State Registrar Victor 
Swenson. 

In the fall, Mankato State’s total enrollment, 16,315, 
was more than a 2 percent increase compared to the fall of 


Aniillegal _ En route to its final resting place, the former UNO Art Gallery, all 150 tons of it, blocks 
Dodge Street tratfic Sunday moming. Bing Chen, the UNO engineering professor who 
e purchased the house, can rest assured that we won't run another shot of his new home. 
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1988. ‘ 
If this trend continues, it may lead to some hard times 
for the university, according to Swenson. 

“Our campus was built for 5,000 less students than 
what we currently have,” he said. “We have tried to raise 
admission standards to decrease the number of students, 
yet we need to fill the credit hours because that is what our 
budget is based on.” 

Swenson said a decrease in enrollment will mean a 
decrease in the number of faculty members at Mankato 
State. 

“If we start decreasing the amount of students that we 
accept, that means we are going to have to terminate some 
young, aggressive faculty members,” Swenson said. “When 
you start announcing terminations of faculty members, 
you know you have a hard problem.” 

Although increased enrollment could lead to solutions 
requiring budgetary belt-tightening at some universities, 
Conner said he hopes UNO’s educational benefits continue 
to draw large numbers at registration time. 

“I would like to think that itis our quality of education 
that continues to bring them here.” QO 
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Let’s face it. Money talks. 

And the millions controlled by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Foundation, which 
benefits the entire university system, are 
keeping silent about apartheid. 

More tha n 100 American businesses 
have pulled out of South Africa. Countries 
throughout the world advocate sanctions. 
Even Nebraska state law forbids any state 
agency from investing in this violator of 
human rights, also known as South Africa. 

But NU Foundation President Terry 
Fairfield still justifies the foundation’s 
South African investments. He said it is 
the role of governments, not private insti- 
tutions, to dictate foreign policy. 

Since governments, particularly the 
United States, are ideally run “by the 
people, for the people and of the people” — 
shouldn’t the people take a stand on such 
an important issue as apartheid? 

’ NU faculty and students have expressed 
their opposition to benefiting from money 
which supports a pro-apartheid economy. 

But their pleas for divestment have 
fallen on deaf ears. 

After all, the foundation is in the busi- 
ness of making money. It doesn’t matter 
that the people who are meant to benefit 
from its “keen business sense” find it dis- 
tasteful to bleed profits from the social, 
political and economic atrocities endured 
by thenon-whites in South Africa. 

Fairfield dismissed the foundation’s 
South African investments as a “small 
amount” to the comparative millions in- 
vested elsewhere. 


Foundation’s investment in 
South Africa is legal, butis it ethical? 


“OP JED : 


But the $1.6 million the foundation 
earned in the pasteight years hardly seems 
justified in light of the tens of millions of 
black South Africans being thrust from 
their homes, denied political freedom and 
refused even social acknowledgment. 

The NU Foundation is well within its 
legal rights to retain its South African 
investments, because it is a private, non- 
profit institution — not a state agency. 

The foundation obviously answers to no 
one. 

Thus, its view that the high-finance 
world of donations and educational contri- 
butions has no room for political state- 
ments seems somehow distorted. 

Has the foundation no ethics? 

Is it so wrong for an institution which 
benefits an educational community to echo 
the views of students and educators? 

No one seems to deny that apartheid is 
wrong. 

But opposition seems to dwindle when 
money becomes a factor. 

NU students, like college students 
throughout the free world, are encouraged 
to be aware of social, political and eco- 
nomic issues. We are told we can make a 
difference. 

And when we try to take a stand, to 
voice our concern, we're given a gentle slap 
on the wrist and told to vent our frustra- 
tions “educationally” not “financially.” 

After all, what do college kids know 
about investments? 

We know money talks, but it doesn’t 
always listen. 0 
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EiGuTH IN A 10-PARY SERIES ON THE FICTIONAL DEATH OF AMANDA C. 


By L. HANson Evererr 
oi ae ct (Rateo R) 

Amanda C. began interviewing candidates to father her 
child soon after moving overseas. 

She had become frustrated with her fight and had 
decided to distance herself from the turmoil that was 
engulfing her. 

And shortly after she left, Amanda also decided it was 
time for her to have a child. Motherhood, she thought, 
could help her overcome her frustration and further her 
fight. 

Amanda, however, had no desire to complicate her life 
with marriage, or any extended relationship. She already 
had made the commitment to her battle, and nurturing 
and loving a child, her own child, was the only sacrifice she 
could make to that commitment. 

She had never been involved with a man, so it was 
difficult for her to approach men. She put an ad in a 
newspaper stating: Wanted: Fertile males needed for 
sexual intercourse. Must have healthy medical 
history and open mind. 

The ad only ran once, but Amanda received more than 
100 responses from eager potential fatherr. Most of them, 
unfortunately, seemed mentally disturbed to Amanda, 
and one overzealous respondent even attempted to sexu- 
ally assault her. 

After the 66th interview, Amanda opted to give up this 
approach and try something more natural. 

She began hanging out at singles’ clubs, occasionally 
finding a half-way interesting man and having sex with 
him. After about two months of promiscuous behavior, 
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though, Amanda wasstill not pregnant and tiredofthe bar 
scene, But she didn’t give up. 

She tookajobasa care-giver atthe Lazy Hills Retirement 
Home. Most of the aged men there were widowed and 
lonely, receiving few visits from family members. 

Amanda began to form close friendships with some of 
these men, and one in particular, Elwood Ashe, fascinated 
her. 

He was a small, frail man in his early 80s. He had 
survived two wars, and would tell Amanda his courageous 
battle stories. 

His eyes always seemed glazed, distant, when he would 
commenceintoone of his many tales. But each one was told 
vividly, remembering the most acute details. 

Late oneevening, Elwood satin his bed, with his pillows 
supporting his back. From the dim light of his desk lamp, 
hetold Amanda howit felt to kill another human being: the 
feeling of domination coupled with the sense of power- 
lessness. As he described one incident where he had looked 
deep into the eyes of another young soldier just before he 
killed him, Elwood began to cry, burying his face into his 
wrinkled hands. 

Amanda gat on the bed next to him, and caressed his 
age-spotted bald head, with only tiny tufts of white hair 
above his ears. 

He continued to cry, so Amanda took Elwood to her, 
pressing his sunken frame against her young body. She 
then kissed him softly, for his teeth were on the bed stand. 

It took several hours before Elwood could have sex with 
Amanda. But whenit happened, hislight-blue eyes flushed 
with passion and life. It was only a single, silent moment, 
but it also was his last memory. 

Elwood died inside her. Q 
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“CORRESPONDENCE 


To tHE Epitor: 

I agree with JoAnn Schmidman’s opinion in 
Sarah Smock’s “Obscenity or Art” article (July 6, 
1990) that “some politicians are focusing on (the 
obscenity issue) because there are more important 
things they don’t want covered in the media.” 

The uproar over a single comedian, Andrew Dice 
Clay; a single album, 2 Live Crew’s “As Nasty As 
They Wanna Be;” two art exhibits and a handful of 
flag burnings are fuel for those who— now stripped 
of the threat of the “Evil Empire,” Russia, want to 
make sure that thisis a safe, sanitized society. Read 
lobotomized. Read Orwellian. 

While the attention seekers are rushing to defend 
the country from our New Enemy — diversity, 
human creativity and the First Amendment — 
many of our leading politicians and businessmen 
have been revealed to have stolen approximately 
$500billion from the national piggy bank, otherwise 
known as the S & L. Our national debt is still 
climbing. The AIDS crisis has killed 50,000 people 
— as many as those who died for us in’Nam. There 
are still homeless in our cities, for which we have no 
excuse. And more of our youths are being claimed 
each day by the worst threat yet: drugs and violence. 

It’s time for our politicians to drop their grand- 
standing mentality and face the cancers which are 
destroying us both acer and socially. 

HRISTOPHER KE 
UNO Stupent 
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By Dave MANNING joined their first band are now 25—andon he said probably won’t happen again. In 
SEATILE-On aclear day, youcanseeMt., Sub Pop,” he said. 1990, the 8-track has been replaced by a 
Ranier from the top of the Space Needle. “There was acertain group of peoplein 24-track machine, andstudio time, likethe 
About 60 miles southeast of the city, you _ this town all growing up at the same time, number of tracks, has tripled. ; 
can barely separate its outline from the getting bands together and having similar Endino almost.constantly works with 
haze and clouds. influences,” Endinosaid.“It’s alotofguitar Sub Pop— primarily because the number 
If you look down, you'll see Seattle itself feedback and noise.” of bands on the label has increased. Al- 
- an emerald perched on the Puget Sound. Now in their early- to mid-20s, the sur- though most hail from the Pacific North- 
And if you strain your ears, you may hear _ Vivors of the 1980s often belie their rough, west, Sub Pop has branched out to include 
music. brash reputation perpetuated on album. __ bands from Colorado, Illinois and Ohio. 
In1981, the punk-music wave hadrolled “The Mudhoney boys (Mark Arm, Steve The label also has branched up. ° 
north from Los Angeles into Seattle. It Turner, Matt Lukin and Dan Peters) are With a great view of the Space Needle, 
caught the attention of at least two music- pretty normal,” he said. “They don’t take the Sub Pop offices on the top floor of the 
oriented guys, one a journalist and the themselves too seriously, and don’t take Terminal Sales Building is the nerve cen- 


other a disc jockey. their success for granted.” ter of what Bruce Pavitt calls the “World 
Bruce Pavitt was the journalist, intern- : Domination Regime.” 
ing at Seattle's Option magazine, then ?’ma negative creep “You take the elevator to the top, and 
known as OP. Perhaps wanting to fill a —Nirvana then you have to go up a flight of stairs,” 
perceived void in the music-magazine world, Boddy said. “Bruce and Jonathon decided 
he started his own fan magazine, or “Kurdt (Kobain, of Nirvana) is sort ofa théy were going to take over the world.” *" 
“fanzine,” and named it Sub Pop. quiet, reserved kind of guy,” Endino added. 
“At the time, it was the only American “He really knows what he’s doing.” 
fanzine reviewing American independent Although Skin Yard records have been Serves up a strange new sound 
rock records,”saidJenny Boddy, apublicist Selling, Endino is more likely to be recog- —Tad 
for the Sub Pop record label. nized as the sound engineer behind many At least some of the bands are getting 
Record label? of Sub Pop’s bands, such as Nirvana, Tad overseas exposure. Both Mudhoney and 
Well, Jonathon Poneman helped Pavitt and Mudhoney. “Ifindmyselfinthe middle Soundgarden (now on A&M Records) have 
make the jump from editor. to record ex- of it much of the time,” he said. followings in Europe. 


ecutive. A disc jockey at the University of “I just became the guy to make demo “Mudhoney just got back,” she said. 
Washington’s KCMU radio station in the tapes with,” he added. “ITfoundmywaytoa “Magazines like Melody Maker and 
early ‘80s, Poneman promoted local music studio and things just took off from there. Sounds have done tons of cover stories on 


shows. There was a need for somebody who could _ our bands, but it just hasn’t been the same 
do a decent job recording this grungy rock in America.” 
Mommy Mommy Mommy — look at '1” roll.” Sub Pop’s biggest seller, worldwide, has 
your son The Reciprocal Recording studio, near beenMudhoney’sdebutalbum, sellingmore 
—Mudhoney _ the University DistrictofSeattle,onlyused than 50,000 copies. 
to have an 8-track recorder — fairly low- Sub Pop, according to Boddy, soon will 


Together, the twoturned Pavitt’sfanzine tech. According to Endino, that’s oneofthe be opening a branch office in Germany, 
into a full-fledged record company, and reasonssomanyofSeattle’sbandsrecorded primarily because of its bands’ success in 


signed their first two record deals with there. Europe. Mudhoneyis apparently so popular 
Seattle bands Green River and “Most engineers are not accustomed to _ therethatbands more popularin the United 
Soundgarden. dealing with huge walls of fuzzy guitar States, such as Jane’s Addiction, open up 
Soundgarden members Kim Thayiland ound,” he said. “I just happened to be _ its concerts. 
Hiro Yamamoto had arrived in Seattle in doing that with my own band, Skin Yard, The 1990s look promising for Sub Pop 
1984, a multifaceted music scene charac- and all I record is this kind of stuff.” and Seattle. Soundgarden, as well as 
terized by “a bunch of punk-rock guys with However, Endino said the relative Seattle's Screaming Trees, have both been 
long hair,” Thayil said. primitiveness of Reciprocal’s studiomeans _ signed to major record labels, and Sub Pop 
The band debuted on Sub Pop as partof 2 lot more. itself is in the midst of working out a 


the “Deep Six” compilation album, which “It’s a statement about the whole ap- production and distribution deal with CBS 
alsoincludedtracksfromMudhoney(made proach torecording,and aboutthe budget,” Records. 
up of some members of Green River) and _ he added. “It just shows you don’t have to ' “Sub Pop is doing OK,” Endino said. 


THANK YOU 


Skin Yard. spend $50,000 to get a good rock ’n’ roll “Everyone knows they aren’t going to FOR CARIN G 
Jack Endino, Skin Yard's guitarist, record. That’s the point.” change the world. It’s pandemonium there oe : a 

moved to Seattle in 1984. “There was a Ifyoulook atthelinernotestoNirvana’s most of the time,” he joked. aS 

post-punk thing here in the early ‘80s, and _1989“Bleach"record,Endinoiscreditedfor But the World Domination Regime is GIVE BLOOD 


a lot of people who were 16 when they Yecordingthe album for$500— something spreading. O 
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' Friday & Saturday Night 
| BIGGIE BURGERS & NACHO GRANDE! 


F ast F orwar d Tonight & Tomorrow: 


NosCavet Blue Mangoes 


DARTS POOL SAND VOLLENBAUL oy ae OT BS 33rd & bara 


Bar & Grill,” 


REMEMBER!... Know your limits, DRINK RESPONSIBLY! 
76th and Dodge 397-7774 (next to Showbiz Pizza) 
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See two exciting classes of NASCAR 
action: NASCAR Late Model and Bronco 


SiseT « Races Start 7:00 PM, 


ie « Beet Gaiden & Gales Open at 5:00 PM, 
S of 12 Miles NW of Irvington Exit Oif 1-80 


sfc ba Phone (402) 498-527 tor 493-5491 


Sunday, August 5th 


The 
SHOPKO NIGHT: pe Mh 
Kid's Bicycle Races 908 9 "Si 
Nascar Late Models and Bronco's Diy "0 
PRIZES -- 2 WINNERS! 


Get your $1 off Coupons 
at Shopko Stores 


New Bleachers 
Non-Alcoholic 


Section 
Family Section 
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Fripay, Aue. 3 


MUSIC: 

Arthur’s: High Heel and the Sneekers 
Chicago Bar: Blue Mangoes 

Crazy Duck: Tripakimbo 

Dubliner: Jill Anderson and Emerald 


Fyre 

Elmo Fudd’s: Kevin Quinn 

Howard Street Tavern: Magic Slim and 
the Teardrops 

Saddle Creek Bar: The Confidentials 
The 20s: Tight Fit 

Trovatos: Triple Play 

Winchester Saloon: Fast Forward 


THEATER: 

Circle Theatre at Vidlak’s Family Cafe: 
“Bill and the Gang Say Bon Voyage to 
the Carlyle Hotel” at 7:45 p.m. 
Firehouse Theatre: “Driving Miss 
Daisy” at 8 p.m. 

Norton Theatre: “Damesat Sea” at 8 p.m. 
Upstairs Dinner Theatre: “Murder a la 
Carte” at 7 p.m. 


COMEDY: 
Funny Bone: Mark Roberts, Jason 
Stuart, Shea Deganat8:30 p.m.and 10:45 


p.m. 
Noodles: Julia Duffy, Jay Riseman, 


m Jeremiah Lewis at 8 p.m. and 10 p.m. 


OTHER OPTIONS: 

Civic Auditorium Arena: Basketball star 
Michael Jordan referees Douglas County 
commissioners and Nebraska sportscast- 
ersatl0am. — 


UNO Mallory Kountze Planetarium:“The . 


Message of Starlight” at 8 p.m. 
Saturpay, Aus. 4 


MUSIC: 

Arthur's: High Heel and the Sneekers 
Chicago: Blue Mangoes 

Crazy Duck: Tripakimbo 

Dubliner: Jill Anderson and Emerald 
Fyre 2 

Elmo Fudd’s: Kevin Quinn 

Howard Street Tavern: Magic Slim and 
the Teardrops 

Saddle Creek Bar: The Confidentials 
The 20s: Tight Fit 

Trovatos: Triple Play 

Winchester Saloon: Fast Forward 


THEATER: 

Circle Theatre at Vidlak’s Family Cafe: 
“Bill and the Gang Say Bon Voyage to 
the Carlyle Hotel” at 7:45 p.m. 
Firehouse Dinner Theatre: “Driving Miss 
Daisy” at 8 p.m. 

Norton Theatre: “The Secret of the 


' Hidden Gold Nugget Mine or Jenny 


Lind Revisited” at 8 p.m. 
Upstairs Dinner Theatre: “Murder a la 
Carte” at 7 p.m. 


COMEDY: 
Funny Bone: Mark Roberts, Jason 
Stuart, Shea Deganat8:30 p.m.and 10:45 


p.m. 
Noodles: Julia Duffy, Jay Riseman, 
Jeremiah Lewis at 8 p.m. and 10 p.m. 


OTHER OPTIONS: 

Civic Auditorium Music Hall: “REO 
Speedwagon” at 8 p.m. 

UNO Maliory Kountze Planetarium:“The 
Power!” at 2 p.m. and 3:30 p.m.; “The 
Message of Starlight” at 8 p.m. 


SunpaAy, Aus. 5 


MUSIC: 
Arthur’s: High Heel and the Sneekers 
Howard Street Tavern: King Friday 


THEATER: 

Firehouse Dinner Theatre: “Driving Miss 
Daisy” at 2 p.m. and 7 p.m. 

Norton Theatre: “The Secret of the 
Hidden Gold Nugget Mine or Jenny 
Lind Revisited” 

Upstairs Dinner Theatre: “Murder a la 
Carte” at 1 p.m. 


COMEDY: 

Funny Bone: Mark Roberts, Jason Stuart, 
Shea Degan at 8:30 p.m. 

Noodles: Julia Duffy, Jay Riseman, 
Jeremiah Lewis at 8 p.m. 


OTHER OPTIONS: 
UNO Mallory Kountze Planetarium: “The 
Power!” at 2 p.m. and 3:30 p.m. 


Monpay, Aus. 6 


MUSIC: 

Howard Street Tavern: Bastard Sons of 
Elvis 

The 20s: Rock City 


THEATER: 

Circle Theatre at Vidlak’s Family Cafe: “Bill 
and the Gang Say Bon Voyage to the 
Carlyle Hotel” at 7:45 p.m. 


Tugspay,Auc. 7 


MUSIC: 

Dubliner: Open Multimusic Jam hosted by 
Emerald Fyre 

Howard Street Tavern: Urban Jazz (Open 
Jam) 

Saddle Creek Bar: Comedy Night with Ron 
Osborne 

The 20s: Rock City 


THEATER: 
Firehouse Dinner Theatre: “Driving Miss 
Daisy” at 8 p.m. 


COMEDY: 
Funny Bone: Mark Roberts, Jason Stuart, 
Shea Degan at 8:30 p.m. 


OTHER OPTIONS: 

Your neighborhood: “America’s Seventh 
Annual National Night Out” — “Support 
For Youth” is this year’s theme as Americans 
turn on their outside lights and get together 
with their neighbors in a stand against crime. 

From 8 to 10 p.m. —Forinformation, call 444. 
5772. 


Wepnespay, Auc. 8 


MUSIC: 

Arthur’s: Magnum 

Dubliner: Tom Mae 

Howard Street Tavern: To Be Announced 
Saddle Creek Bar: Acoustic Jam hosted by 
Earl Bates 

The 20s: Rock City 


THEATER: 
Firehouse Dinner Theatre: “Driving Miss 
Daisy” at 1 p.m. and 8 p.m. 

Upstairs Dinner Theatre: “Murder a la 
Carte” at 1 p.m. 


COMEDY: 
Funny Bone: Mark Roberts, Jason Stuart, 
Shea Dégan at 8:30 p.m. 


OTHER OPTIONS: 

Ak-sar-ben: Douglas County Fair — 4-H 
competition, exhibits, midway, races and 
evening concerts. Through Aug. 12. Free until 
A pm. 


THurspay, Aus. 8 


MUSIC: 

Arthur’s: Magnum 

Dubliner: Martin Sneyd 

Howard Street Tavern: To Be Announced 
The 20s: Rock City 


THEATRE: 

Firehouse Dinner Theatre: “Driving Miss 
Daisy” at 7:30 p.m. 

Norton Theatre:“The Secret ofthe Hidden 
Gold Nugget Mine or Jenny Lind Revis- 


' ited” at 8 p.m. 


Upstairs Dinner Theatre: “Murder a la 
Carte” at 7 p.m. 


COMEDY: 

Funny Bone: Glenn Farrington, Patrick 
Spring, Jim Dixon at 8:30 p.m. 

Noodles: George Campbell, Scott Wilma, 
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Puzzle enthusiast turns fo publishing crypfograms - 


By Sracte HAWKES 

Mostcollege students spend the majority of theircollege 
years trying to solve the puzzles that life seems to present. 
Joni Raymond, on the other hand, finds happiness in 
creating them. 

Raymond recently published a book of cryptograms, 
puzzles you decodeby findingout which letter is represented 
by another. Once decoded, they offer a philosophical quote. 

Raymond describes those popular quotes aslittle lessons 
you learn after completing any project in your life. 

“You learn from everything you do,” she said. “Your 
experience may be one of success or failure, but you learn 
just as much from failure. Every attempt is a lesson.” 

It is these same life lessons that Raymond said make 
her tick. The entrepreneur describes herself as a survivor, 
with her experiences ranging from real estate and truck 
driving, to being chosen as the first woman bus driver in 
Omaha. 

And as she nears 50, this UNO psychology major said 
she would not have done anything different. 

“I believe in rocking boats. My whole life I have been the 
squeaky wheel, but I love to learn. Sitting quietly will get 
you nowhere. I believe my life carries into my writing.” 

Raymond said she became interested in cryptograms 
while working as a truck driver. The time spent in truck 
stops and warehouses easily was filled with the challenge 
of the puzzles, according to Raymond. 

Although she originally planned to sell the books to 
truck drivers, she found many different people interested 
in them. 

And Raymond said she hopes puzzle enthusiasts of all 
types find the real messages by solving the hidden ones. 
Raymond said she wrote each quote in the book from 
lessons she has learned and hopes to learn. 

“Sometimes people buy the books just for the quotes,” 
she said. “I made all of them up from things I've learned. 
Thope people have fun doing them, and maybe they can use 
them and learn, too.” 

The book was published by a local printer and is avail- 
able in many stores, including the UNO Bookstore. But 


Joni Raymond, a UNO psychology 
major, does volunteer work at alcohol 
treatment centers. 


Puzzle 
therapy 


there’s more involved in this story than selling a few books 
for a profit, Raymond said. It also is about helping others, 
even in the simplest ways. 

Raymondsaid she brings her books with her to class, not 
to those on her own academic schedule, but classes where 
students need to learn more than the basics. 

She volunteers at alcohol treatment centers and county 
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“ ARTS &* ENTERTAINMENT bd 


EIGHTY-ONE ELEVEN OPTICAL, INC. 


8111 DODGE 
(East of Methodist Hospital) 
390-8195 


_ SUNGLASSES BY 
BAUSCH & LOMB 


The world’s finest sunglasses. , 
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10% STUDENT DISCOUNTS 


Other designer frames, including: 
L.A. WORKS SERENGETI 
CHRISTIAN DIOR 


Opticians D. Keith Krob, Ray Pawlusiak & Christine M. Titro 
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EATS > 


Deadline for space reservation: August 17 


554-2470 


GOODS Sd EMPLOYMENT «+ 


WOMEN'S 
MEDICAL CENTER 
OF NEBRASKA 


4930 "L”" Street 
Omaha, NE 68117 


(402) 734-7500 


(800) 877-6337 ,tllree outside NE 


e Prseaatioy Testing 

@ Options Counseling 

@ Abortion Precedures 
to 18 weeks 

@ Local Anesthesia 

@ Routine Gyn Care 

@ Visa, Mastercard 
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EQUIPMENT RENTALLIST }7:” 
Backcountry Items 
Cross-Country Skis 
Climbing Equipment 
Stoves & Lanterns — Backyard Equipment 
Backpacks (volleyball, softball, etc.) - 


Contact the Outdoor Venture Center 
for rental fees and information: 
HPER, Rm 100 or 554-2539 


Sleeping Bags 
Canoes 


|} Write to: 


hospitals, teaching her own classes on solving the puzzles 
of life. 

She said she teaches the patients how to solve the 
cryptograms, as well as what the quotes mean to her. 
When she leaves, she said, the books stay in the gift shop. 

Raymond, who is disabled and has won a fight with 
cancer, said her problems have opened up avenues to 
helping others. 

“When I wasill, I went through psychological heck,” she 
said, “I began taking classes for myself, but Irealized there 
was a need out there, that I could help others.” 

When Raymond graduates next May, she said she 
hopes to continue her work by counseling the terminallyill, 
handicapped and elderly. 

“I am high on life now, but I have been at the opposite 
end,” Raymond said. “I hope I can help others deal with 
that pain.” 

Experience is one thing Raymond said she hopes to pass 
on. In 25 years of marriage, she has raised five children. 
Although they don’t always share their mother’s philoso- 
phy, Raymond said, they are proud ofher. 

“They have always stood behind whatever their mother 
decided to try,” she said. “As they get older, they begin to 
understand the things I have told them. But aren't we all 
that way when it comes to what our mother’s say?” 

Raymond said her husband, Ed, has stood behind her 95 
percent of the time. She said he pushed her into pursuing 
different things and helped her through everything else. 
But this last venture, she said, he was unsure about. 

“Ed thought this book was a stupid idea at first. He 
really didn’t want me to do it. But when he saw I wasn’t 
going to give up on this one, there he was. Now he is my 
business manager.” 

Raymond published the first book three weeks ago, but 
she said she has six others ready for print, and isn’t sure 
where she will stop. 

“Thope to have the 10th book done before school starts,” 
she said. “Like one of my quotes says: “A person should 
always have goals, work at the best of your potential.’ I 
think I am." 0 


Se Call Greg 
=.¥ at the Gateway. 


554-2470 


How are YOU going 
to pay for college? 

Need a student loan, 
grant or scholarship? 


&. 


Teo ay ERPRISES HAYRACK 
P 31147 

OMAHA NE 68131-0147 RIDES 
Results guaranteed. 200 acres to ride 


Please enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. horses on! . 


IMMIGRATION 
LAWYER 
Stanley A. Krieger 


9290 West eeoee Rd. 
| QUITE 3 
Omaha, Nasa 68114 
402-392-1280 
Practice Limited 
to Immigration Law 
Member, 
American immigration 
Lawyers Association 


SHADY LANE 
RANCH, INC. 


323-1932 
h Council Bluffs 
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— Service 
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For high quality resumes, 
matching cover sheets and 
envelopes, depend on Kinko's, 
the Copy Center. 


74h & Pacific kinko's 114th & Davenport 
399-8860 the copy center 333-3390 
OPEN 24 HOURS 


You can rent time on our 
Macintosh® & LaserWriter® 
system. Great for resumes, 

4 newsletters, reports and more! 
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(CPS) - Students will get to know much 
more about what happens on their cam- 
puses because ofa bill passed June 5 by the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

The bill, known as the “Student Right- 
to-Know and Campus Security Act,” would 

‘require schools to give the public informa- 
tion — much which was previously kept 
under wraps — like how much crime there 
is on campus and graduation rates. 

Student advocates say such information 
will help them make smarter decisions on 
where to go to school and how to act once 
they get there. 

The legislation still must be approved by 
the full Congress. Some officials, however, 
worry that schools will be overwhelmed by 
the sheer complexity of gathering the data, 
and that people will misuse the knowledge 
once they get it. 

“There’s a huge potential for the misuse 
of the information,” said Wayne Beecraft, 
executive director of the Washington, D.C.- 


eee ee oO COLLEGE DIGEST: ee ee 
House bill would require more inven statistics 


who said Central Washington will provide 
the information whether or not Congress 
makes it a law. 

“Generally, it’s good information to be 
providing, as long as it’s written well and 
provided well.” 

“As a parent myself, it’s certainly so some- 
thing Tl] be concerned about,” said Univer- 
sity of North Florida (UNF) admissions 
director Julie Cook. “And I would not have 
a problem with providing it.” 

A composite of five pieces of higher 
education legislation, the bill would force 
colleges to release the required data or lose 
their federal funding. 

Under the current wording, federally 
funded institutions would have to report to 
the U.S. Department of Education their 
overall graduation rates, student-athlete 
graduation rates, revenues from 
intercollegiate athletics, campus security 
policies, jeampue crime statistics and infor- 


mation about results of campus disciplin- 
ary hearings. 

Some schools have trouble delivering 
basic services — decent housing, security, 
even a seat in some classes —which stu- 
dents buy from them. 

Students at Tennessee State, Morgan 
State and Clarkson Universities, as well as 
the universities of Rhode Island, South 
Carolina-Columbia, Marygrove College in 
Detroit and Paine College in Georgia — all 
staged protests of slum-like housing condi- 
tions and other “quality of campus life” 
issues during the 1989-90 school year. 

“If the information is abused, it could 
end up being unfortunate for all of us,” 
agreed Patricia Peters, admissions direc- 
tor at the University of Pacific in Stockton, 
Calif. 

Many haven’t been too anxious, espe- 
cially in reporting crime. 

Last year, only 352 of the nation’s 3,200- 


some two- and four-year campuses as- 
sembled crime reports for the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, which tries to track 
crime at schools. 

In February, the Statesman, the student 
paper at Southwest Missouri State Univer- 
sity, sued the school totry to pry crime stats 
from unwilling administrators. 

Yet making such numbers public may 
even improve the images of schools with 
good statistics. 

“For those of us who have normal or 
above-average graduation rates, it should 
help,” said the University of Pacific’s Pe- 
ters. 

Added Central Washington’s Pappas: 
“This is a competitive world. If an institu- 
tion has positive information, it will help 
promote andenhance theirimage. Ifthey’re 
not doing so well, they may not want to use 
it”O 


you Dow'T WANT TO BE 
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GET Out INTO THE REAL WORLD, 


based American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers. 

“It asks for data the colleges just don’t 
have,” added Sheldon Steinbach, legal 
counsel for the American Council on Educa- 
tion (ACE), a Washington, D.C.-based trade 
group for college presidents. 

When deciding which school to attend, 
students and parents seem to be asking 
about campuscrime rates, graduation rates 
and job placement more frequently than in 
the past, reported James Pappas, admis- 
sions director at Central Washington Uni- 
versity. 

“They questions are asked,” said Pappas, 
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Think About lt. 


Record stores come, and record stores go. 

But Pickles remains the same. 

Very simply: The lowest prices on the largest 
selection of records, tapes and 

compact discs in the Midwest. ¢Pickles 


And free parking at the door. 


RECORDS.-TAPES:- COMPACT DISCS 
8027 Dodge ¢ Millard Piazae 
Harvey Oaks Plazae 
30th & Farnam « 

3 Locations! in Lincoln 


Now that wasn't so hard, was it? 
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THIS IS it! THE MOMENT TE 
WORKED SO HARD FOR FoR THE 
LAST SEVEN years, T'4 

FivALLy ABOUT To GRADUATES 


FREE PREGNANCY TESTS 


No appt needed 5001 Leavenworth 
M-T.6pm-8pm, W.TH.F.S. 10am-1pm 
OR Bergan Mercy Hospital, Rm. 309 
T.W.Th. 2-5pm. 
EMERGENCY PREGNANCY 
SERVICE 554-1000 


_ Pregnant and ere what to 


do? Explore the protection and 
benefits of adoption which are only 
provided by a licensed agency. No 
fee for our confidential help. Call 451 - 
0787. Nebr. Children’s Home. 
ADOPTION: Loving, highly educated, 
financially secure white couple seeks 
to adopt. Please call collect, Anita & 
Steve in California (818) 775-0222. 


For sale: Macintosh . 512KE 
Computerinexcellentcondition, $500 
negotiable, Call Richard 556-7065 day 
or night. 


STUDENTS 

We need you ta work for top 
companies throughout the Omaha 
area, Choose assignments that fit 
YOUR schedule and interests, be 
treated with respectand CDIwillteam 
you up with success! 

Upongraduation, you will have gained 
a better understanding of the Omaha 
job opportunities, you will know which 
companies fityour business style and 


you will have made invaluable ~ 


business contacts. Networking - that 
is the CDI Advantagel 
IMMEDIATE INSURANCE 
AVAILABLE 
FREE TRAINING 
IBM Personal System/2 
. 19+ packages 
OFFICE AUTOMATION 
MARKETING 
GENERAL CLERICAL 
Call and take your first step toward 
SUCCESS! 
_ col 
Temporary Services, Inc. 
Call for an appointment: 
Omaha: 393-6800 
EOE Not An Agency. 
NEVER A FEE 


Sunset Speodway - Sunday nights 
concession stand, Contact Sharon at 
496-4461, for datails. 


~~ Temporaries Wanted: 
Kinko's copies taking temporaries for 
cashiering, bindery and other 
production duties. Applicants should 
apply Fri, Aug 3, Mon & Tues, Aug 6 
&7, Noon - 5pm at 74th & Pacific. - 
“ATTENTION:EARN MONEY 


READING BOOKS! $32,000/year 
income potential. Details. (1) 602- 


. 838-8885 Ext, Bk-4993. 


“ATTENTION: GOVERNMENT 
JOBS - YOUR AREA! $17,840 - 
$69,485, Call (1) 602-838-8885, Ext. 
R-4993," 

“ATTENTION: POSTAL JOBS! Start 
$11.41 Mour! For application info call 
(1) 602-838-8885, Ext M-4993, 6am- 
10pm, 7 days.” 


Join the fun!! Work on campus with 
a casual environment. Qualilies for 
work study. Flexible hours. Apply at 
Outdoor Venture Center, HPER, 
Room 100. 


Independent Sales Associates to 
service retail businesses inthe Omaha 
area, (Set your own hours.) Call 
between 6 & 8 pm 289-1022. 


EMILY HERMAN * 455-2752 
HERMAN SERVICES 
Word Processing" Data Base 
Spreadsheet ‘Graphics 


SHORT NOTICE SPECIALISTS 
*Typed *Spall-Checked 
*Proofread 
Same day service available 
on first come, first served basis 
SECRETARIAL SUPPORT 
SERVICES 
78rd & Pacific, 397-7888, 


Typing - $1.00 per page 
Includes Spell-Check 
$5.00 minimum 
Fast - Accurate 

12ase call 592-1144 


QUALITY PAPERS word processed, 
laser printed & spell checked. Assist 
Business Services, 1712 N. 120 St, 
493-6694. 

WORD PROCESSING 

Term papers ‘Theses 

High Quality 
Spell Check/Minor Editing 
Aardwolf 457-6767 
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IMPRESS YOUR PROFESSOR 
Laser Quality "Ne Plus Ultra” 
Word Processing $1.75/page 
Pat Merrick 558-1074 
2040 No. 68 street 
Flexible hours-5 min, to UNO 


Word processing of term papers or 
otherreports. $1.00 per doublespaced 
page. 90th & Maple area. Call Cindy 
at 571-9998, 


Feeling overwhelmed? 

Up against a deadline? 
Lousy at typing? 
Barthel's Secretarlaj Service 
can help. 345-7995 


PS...PROFESSIONAL 
TYPING SERVICES 
74 & Pacific - 7400 Bldg 
Mon-Fri 8-5:00 & Sat 9-12 


397-0309 


Female preferably nonsmoker to 
share spacious 3 bdrm apt. 1/3 rent 
approx. $200 & 1/3 electric & cable. 
75th & Pacific 391-7376. 


WANTED MATURE WOMAN student 
or couple for free apartment near 
UNO, in exchange for light duties. 
Relerences required. 554-6788. 


APTS., HOUSES and sleeping rms. 
for rent, roommate lists - call UNO 
Housing Service 554-2383 or stop in 
the Admin. Office, Milo Bail Student 
Center. 


FREE DATE LINE 
CALL 24 HOURS 
733-8179 


DATELINE - hear personal ads and 
get yourad on the free Date Line. Call 
1-976-2200 anytime. Only 1.95/min + 
tolls if outside Omaha. CB, 345-0615. 


LISTEN IN on Omaha's hottest party 
line for women only. You can't talk, 
but to listen is to learn. Call 1-976- 
201024 hours a day. Only 1.95/min+ 
tolls if outside Omaha. CB, 345-0615. 


DIAL A DATE - hear personal ads 
from people all over Omaha. Call 1- 
976-5050 anytime. Only 1,95/min + 
tolls ifoutside Omaha. CB, 345-0615 


THE Bic THAW: AFTER THE Cop War 


Holocaust survivor worried a united Germany will ‘forget’ 


By Gree Kozot 

Cantor Leo Fettman will never forget. 

“I was 19 when the Nazis took me away to Auschwitz in 
1944,” said Fettman, now a 65-year-old cantor at the Beth 
Israe] Synagogue. 

“[saw horrible things that humanscould do toothers,” he 
said. “I saw my parents walking into the gas chamber. For 
seven days, Josef Mengele did experiments on me.” 

The Hungarian-born Fettman lost 140 family members 
in the Holocaust. Of his family, only he and his brother 
survived. Fettman left with a broken back and leg. 

“I went to hell,” he said. “You can watch 25 movies, but 
it is impossible to tell what happened unless you were 
there.” ‘ 

Today, Fettman smiles easily in his Omaha home. 
“Smilingis partofthe cure,” he said. Buthe can never forget. 
And the rest of the world, the world that did not suffer Nazi 
horrors, must never be allowed to forget, Fettman said. 

“People are already forgetting. Some people say it never 
happened. If we forget it, it will happen again. It is every 
survivor's responsibility to talk about it.” 

The responsibility remains, Fettman said, because anti- 
Semitism remains. 

Richard Freund, a UNO religion professor who teaches 
a course on Holocaust history, agreed that anti-Semitism 
was not destroyed with the liberation of concentration 
camps in 1945. Freund said increased freedom in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union may mean freedom to dis- 
criminate against Jews. 

“Democracy does not ensure human rights,” Freund 
said. “In the Soviet Union, it’s going to be a rough mad 
ahead..” 

In the Soviet Union, political pluralism has spawned 
parties aimed at discriminating against the Soviet Union’s 
2.5 million Jews. Much like the Nazis in the 1930s, those 
parties blame the nation’s problems on the Jews. 

“It’s a funny thing. In the Soviet Union, they say commu- 
nism failed because of Jewish capitalism,” he said. “In 
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Eastern Europe, they say Jewish communism didn’t allow 
free trade.” 

In 1990, half a million Jews will leave the Soviet Union. 
Freund said 100,000 will immigrate to the United States, 
while 400,000 will go to Israel. 

Enough money has been raised, Freund said, to support 
100 new Soviet Jews in Omaha by the end of the year. 

‘The Jewish community is committed to taking and 
helping with the transition. The campaign (to raise funds) 
is successful because they say we didn’t do enough in 1939.” 

Between 1933 and 1939, thousands of Jews could have 
escaped death in Europe if more Jews had been allowed into 
the United States and other nations, Freund said. 

“The United States had strict immigration quotas at the 
time,” he said. 

Besides increased freedom in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, another change across the Atlantic has 
raised uneasy feelings in the Jewish community. 

The reunification of Germany, the nation that initiated 
the murder of 6 million Jews in World War II, will likely 
occur at the end of this year. 

“It’s scary, very scary,” Fettman said. 

Fettman said he-does not hold Germany's Nazi past 
against the country’s young people. However, he worries 
that when Germany sheds the greatest reminder ofits Nazi 
past, its postwar division, the nation will forget the horror 
of Hitler. 

“That should stay there — the Wall — as a reminder,” he 
said. “It’s just a joke. People sell pieces of it as a souvenir.” 

So Fettman and Freund continue to tell the world what 
happened to the Jews during World War II. 

Freund uses the Holocaust class to teach students about 
a period of history he saidis too complex to cover in a survey 
course, 

“Class members meet with survivors and watch films. 
It’s really enlightening — that interaction,” he said. 

Fettman overcame his personal pain to relay his experi- 
ences to the world. 
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After being liberated in 1945, Fettman left Europe for 
Canada. But he couldn’t describe his experiences. 

“I went toa rabbi in Montreal,” he said. “I asked him what 
makes me a better person, a better Jew, that I lived? 

“He told me God created every person to fulfill a destiny. 
Mine is to build peace and understanding between race and 
religion. ; 

So Fettman gives about 80 speeches a year, free of 
charge, to anyone who will listen. 

“About 70 percent of his speech is about the Holocaust. I 
also discuss the three evils: communism, fascism and in- 
difference. Indifference is by far the greatest.” 

Fettman said indifference leads to anti-Semitism and 
racism. “If I look out my window and see a rape or murder, 
and I do not do anything, then I am guilty.” 

Fettman also counsels against suicide, a desire he had 
while in the death camp. 

“There was a robe and a small stool,” Fettman said, 
describing the room the Nazi guard had taken him to. 

“Do you have any last request?” the guard asked, slipping 
the noose around Fettman’s neck. 

“You will not get away,” Fettman replied. “Thereis a God 
and he is watching.” 1 

With that, the guard kicked the stool, Fettman’s body 
fell, but the rope broke through the ceiling. 

“I was angry and bitter. I wanted to die,” he said. “But I 
had nothing to live for; they took everything away. The 
people I speak to, they have much tolive for. They don’tneed 
suicide.” 

Fettman, along with others who lived through the Holo- 
caust, are called survivors. The title seems appropriate, he 
said. 

“In this world, all Jews are survivors. Unfortunately, 
when the day is over, I thank God another day has passed. 

“I never walk with this,” he said while taking a yarmulka 
from his pocket. They will know I am Jewish.” 

For this Holocaust survivor, it is a “built in fear.” 

“I can’t help it,” he said. “It is still there.” 0 
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